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FOREWORD 

vJj" 

, ■ : ' ■ . /■ „■ ' . ■ 

An important objactivc^of edonomic developmertt is increased employment. Voca- . 
tional education has a significant role in the nation Is economic development 
in tferms of its capacity to make individuals more employable. Occupational 
training has, been the main contribution of vodutlonal education to increased 
employab^lity, but such training must be coordinated with the actual ^needs of 
employers for sTcilled workers. One theme 'expressed in this, paper ^ is' the 
importance of a close relationship between vocational education and induwtjy 
in the promotl^sn of economic gruwth tfirough' the development of a skilled work 
fprce* Another theme involves the importance of ..undSrstanding regional economic 
development processes as they relate to labor supply and demand and vocational 
eduQ^ation^s response to changing regional demand^ for skilled worjcera^ 

"The Role of» Vocational Education in the Nation's Economic Develupment" is one 
of a series of 16 papers produced during the first year of the National Center's 
knowledge transformation program. The 16 papers are concentrated In the four 
theme areas emphasized under the National Center contracts special needs 
subpopulations, sex fairness, planning, and evaluation in vocational education. 
The review and synthesis of research in each topic afrea is intended to communi- 
cate knowledge and suggest applications. Papers should be^of interest to all 
.vocStlonal educators, including administrators, researchers, federal agency 
personnel, and the National Center staff, / 

The profession is indebted to Dr. Paul V, Braden and Dr, Krishan Paul for 
their scholaTship in preparing the paper. Recognition is also due Dr, Richard 
Kauffmap, University of North Dakota, Dr, Paul Barton, ffetional Manpower 
Institute, Washington, D,C,, and Dr, Robert Darcy, the National Center for 
Research in Vocational Education, for thei)c Qritltal review of the manuscript. 
Dr. Carol Kowle, research specialist, supervised thfe publication of the 
series, Ms, Jo-Ann Cherry coordinated editing and production. 

Robert E, Taylor 
Executive Director 
National Center for* Research 
. " in Vocational Education 
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. / ' 

INTRODUCTION ' . . 

Thu basic purpose of this paper is to explore federal econQmic policy as it 
affects vocational education^Und to consider the responsr^f vocational 
education^td the national economic climate and natiorial economic policy, 
particularly at the regional level. 

A major theme of this pa^er is that improved coordination 'of economin 
development can take place In tht^ /^hort run through a better u-iaef -standing 
of selected regional and local de/i-lopinent processes. ■'Tiis undf rstandirig 
is necessary both for those who are i^ancempd with tra. Ari% ^ those in- 
volved in employment. ' ^ 

Particurar attention is giveA the ' ^m that key individuals &nd organ- 
izations in the private and public 'eetcrj mut."^ b^^ involved in decision- 
making, planning s and Implementat i on . 

It is the authors- opinion tha*- c^r^.Lnisations prefer autonomy and interact 
with other organizations oi^ly i^iw thdy will bentfit 'rom^ doing so, . There- 
fore, involvement of orgynizrf. ions in ecoiijmic jl ^.ining depends on the 
recognition of mutual benefit to both the indivldunis and the institutions, 
i,o., the local, state, and national governmert^ i-ivolv^d in the economic 
development process « * 

The complexity of economic development processes must be recognized at all 
levels, although the regional level is the focus of this paper, ^Within a 
given region, many organizations ranging from state economic development 
off ices to local banks, utilities, and-railroads are i; volved in economic 
developments When human and physical resoSirces, capital formation, and , 
leadership development are viewed against the sheer numbers and types o_f 
organizi.tiQns , it becomes difficult to identify precise relationships; \ 
however* the authors attempt to separate and examine ti i elements in the 
process of economic dov^c^^ment that can be acted upon oy public and private O 
Vocational education decision-makers at the locals state, and national levels, 

CONTEXT OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT ^ 

Economic growth and development take place within the cci-uext of the market 
forces generated by the national economy. The interplay of these national 
market forces determines to*a sig^^ ficant degree spatial distribution of 
industry and employrfient in the United States, In addition, social and 
demographic forces, as well as employment o]^ortunic;.es, shape the geo- 
graphic distribution of population,^ the mix educational systems and 
facilities, and the standard of living enjoyed by the citizens* ^/ 
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Through its fiscnl and monetary policies, the federal govcrnmont atteinpts 

Lu stimulate econoiiuc growth by influencing uggrcgute tlemand and p^^oiiipting 

andu^trial and business activity* Tiio primary tools of fisscal policy Inli ' . 

free economy arcv.governmcnt 4xpdndituros and taxation. By increasing or 

decreasing government oxponditures and/or taxes ^ governments can* promote or 

constrain demand for goods and services thereby providing incetitive for 

suppiiers to increase or restrict their production activities. There is 

considerable disagreement . among oconomists about -the precise effects of 

government fiscal policy on cyclical expansion and contraction. of business 

in free economies; however, governments do use fiscal mensures to ^control 

inflation and abate recess id'ns* In addition, mdny count r*ies. especially thoso 

.in Western Europe , have established policies for regional economic I 

cooperation, ' . ' * 

The United 5t,Htes has no comprehensive federal policy for regional economic 
development. A study by the Ccntoj for Political Research fl970) showed^ 
that only a few federal assistancd programs arc specifically designed tOjjiid 
underdeveloped and. poor parts of the country, and these have had only 
marginal cffectsVon the pattern of national economic growth, The researchers 
state that: 

Even with substantia^, modification of priorities , fund levels/ and 
administrative processes^ the capacity of these programs to alter-^^ 
and particularly to reverHO--geographic patterns of economic develop- 
ment is limited. Cp*3) • ' . ^ ..^^ 

A number of economists agree with this assessment [Hartloyj 1977; Jusenius 
and Ledebur, 1977). According to Hartley, most of the effects of national 
economic policies on the relative growth of regions do not appear to' be 
^caused by deliberate federaT actionj '*but rather, they are theMnadvertent , 
and even undesircd, side effects of policies' r ned at specif ia^ social , 
economic, or environmental problems'' (p,l)/"^ 

In recent years oconomists have been concerned about the effects the lack 
of' coordination of federal policies on the ':!evelopmcnt of regions iVnd states, 
This ccncern may not result in national policies lijce those in countries 
with more centralized economies, but may reflect a general interest in the 
impact of federal policies on regional economies. / 

The concern over the need for better coordination of federal economic 
policies was expressed in a recent Wiite House cofifercnc^ on Balanced 
National Growth and Hconomic Development. "The confci^cs recommended estat?- 
lishment of a national policy for economic growth with assistance from local 
and state governments fWlilte House Conference, 1978^}' 

The conferenco highlighted the conflicts and incons istoncios in. f edcra 1 
laws and regulat ions' which rosult in duplication, confusion,, and wasted 
effort in relation to economic policies (Whi^to House Confefwcd, 1998). 
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One iif rho t-hior rt^cnfiimoiulat Ions of fhu conforonco was the ostnbl 1 Hhrnont 
of an institution ruHpunsible for develupini* and eourdinating national 
policy on Lconomic growth. 

State and Regional Developnient 

Wliilo the national govarnment exerts the most influencb on overall growth, 
individual states have important roles in the quality afid distribution of 
economic expansion4^ Importahf , factors Id* oconomic expahsion at the state 
level are the capacity and willingness of leaders to become involved in 
economic development. This involvement might include providing incentives 
for new and expanding industries tax incentiveSs public improvement to 
accomodate development in key locationsj and. a well-developed education 
and vocational training program that provides a readyand willing labor force* 
To foster economic growth at the state levels the leadership must establish 
a climate in-' which there is a reasonable degree of confidence on the part of 
the private ^ector and the public-at- large in th^e fiscal stability and 
administrative capacity^ of the state. CMassachusetts Office of State Planning, 
1977). ^i:^-^ ' ' ' 

sA regional approach to economic development can promoter comprehensive plan- 
ning while dealing with issues ^t less than the national level/' Frequentlyj 
the geographic boundaries of public issues and proHlBms dd not coincide 
with the pQlitical divisions of the government. ForSexample, a natural ^ 
disaster may strain the econqmic resources of severaL states wit|iout affect- 
i|jg the entire nation* ^ As another example j a national energy crisis mny 
create shortages and price increases in one regions while in another region 
development of additional energy resources creates a totally different set 
of problems (Wilson, "1977) . Governor Michael Dukakis of Massachusetts, ^ 
testifying before a Senate Subcommittee in March 1976, 'commented tnat: 

You can't really deal with the economic problems of (the New^ England 
' states) unless you^do so on a regional basis.,.. There is just no 

other way of dealing wixh the economic growth and development of 
that region without dealing with it on a multi-state basis, 
^ fU. S. Congress, 1976, p. 65) ' ^ > / 

Despite the apparent advantages of dealing with economic poLicy at the state 
or regional level, ix is important to note that state and regional economies 
are generally not self-sustaining. They must import many o^ the commoditi'es 
needed to meet local consumption'demand. Locally-Learned income flows'' to 
producers outside the region to purchase these imports. Regions must also ' 
be* exporters of gbods and services to generate an inflow of nonlocal income. 
The economic or export base approach to regional econonfic development 
focusea on the export sector of the regional economy as the primary deter- 
minant of economic growth, Eixport^ to otJjer regions generate income which^ 
flows into the local ei^onomy. , 1 



the income is rc-spcnt subsequently for local labor, rcsourcuHj and commodities, 
cirwiting new income, cxpcndituroH , and job oppctrtuii i t i es through the multi'^ 
plication of existing resources. ' | 

■ - . . ■ J 

As is the case with the national economy, primary indicators of regional ^ 

ecpFmmic growth are income, employment, and production, tixpenditures or 
demand flowj can be categorised in the snmo manner i\s at the nat lonai levul , 
i.e., households, businesses, and govornmenc. The aggregate of spending 
frQjn the household, business, and local government sectors, along with demand 
for goods and services froi^ either regions, are the income determinants of the 
regional economy. The expoiidlture determinants Include imports by the 
.private and public sectors of the regional economy and. the accrual of private 
fxport sales of businesses and intergovernmental transfers to local govern- 
ments. The net balance of income over expenditure represents the economic 
growth of the regio^. 

The basic sector generates q)rimary employment and income. Primary Income 
in turn generates secondary or nonprimary omployment and income by creating 
demand| for supportive business and consumer gooda and services. The greater 
the iinpact of primary income and ejiploymcnt in generating secondary income 
and employment , the more s^ignif leant the effect of gi^owth in the basic sector 
on regional development . ^ 

The regional dovolopmnnt policies which follow from fhis emphasis on the 
export base include: (a) efforts to attract now, and expand .exist ing , 
basic export industries, while (b) attempting to facilitate the process of 
import sub^itution in the region. Poricius of this nature must operate 
within thp following constraints (Ledebur, 1977J : " ^ \ ^ 

1. nxport-oricnteil industries can be attracted to a region 

only if that lofeal economy has a comparative advantage , 
in the production of a coinmoJity. 

2. The demand for a rogion*s exports or potential exports 
( will depend upon (a) the ugn^'Cgate demand or national 

j rate of growth and (bj #the nationai dumanu fur the 

/ specific export commodity. Neither of these factors 

can be influenced significantly at the regional IcveK 

3. Many gupportive business and consumer goods and services 
are independent qP the resource base of the regional 
economy. Others, however, are dependent on a region's 
comparative advantage, Thojcforc, it is important to^^^ 
distinguish between those which can be produced loc/Hy 
and be competitive with imports, and those which thtf 

local region would be at a cost disadvantage in pro- j , 
ducing^ (pp, 35-36) ^ , / / 
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The Supply of Labor as a Constraint on Growth 

The labor supply concept of regional growth is essentially i\n effort to 
specify more clearly the rciationships among capital, labor, and economic 
growth. In a rapidly growing regional economy, the supply of labor may be 
insufficient to meet increasing industrial demand. When labor supply is 
i nsuf f ic i*ent to meet indiiHtrial demand , it btcomets a coustiaiiU on ihc 
' expansion of the local economy. This situation is characterized by unfilled 
employmeht opportunities and rising regional wage rates. The problem can 
be viewed as either: (a) an inadequate supply of labor ^ or Cb) an uxcuss 
demand for labpr resulting from a rapid rate of regional growth. 

The definition of the problem points to the choice of response. To address 
the problem of an inadequate supply of labor, alternatives must pc considered 
for increasing the supply, with the required occupational skills* 

A regional economy may have spurts of economic growth which outstrip the 
capacity of the local economy to supply needed factor inputs. Ihis situation 
is characterized by* shortages of a range of resources and increases in factor 
prices. Supply **fr ict ions'* of this type usuall>^ will be short-term. In the 
long run, rising factor prices. will attract resources from outside the 
region and stimulate local suppliers (Ledebur, 1977). 

Rapid regional growth, with significant in-migrition of population and 
business ertterprisesj may also generato a variety of social or external costs 
such as congestion, socially inefficient land use, rising consumeriprices, 
and the outstripping of the capacity of public services and infrastructure. 
These social costs will diminish the nonmonetary quality of life experienced 
by residents of a region. Where rapid regional growth is accomplished by 
significant external cost, it may be more appropriate to define the rate 
of growth as the primary problem rather than constraints on factor supplies. 
In this case, altjernat ives for moderating regional economic growth should be 
assessed. Rising wage rates are a consequence of the labor demand-supply 
' imbalance and are an important market adjustment mechanism. To identify 
' short-term wage movemerlts as the problem and intervene in the market adjust- 
ment process may result in reinforcing or embedding the imbalance in the 
[ economy. ^ 

The educational system^ on the other hand, affects the supply of labor by 
altering the occupational mix or the economic character of the region. 
According to Rodgers CH>76): 

The educational syHtom, especially the vocational education system, 
has^ the potential for increas ing the . labor supply by ha^lplng people 
to i4dapjt .to new technologies and by replacing obsolete skills with 
now and needed ski lis,,,. It is a resource for building and main = 
taining and restoring human knowledge and skills—human capital-^ 
as the means for helping economic dovblopment and increasing pro- 
ductivity of workers in the region. (pp. 16-17) 
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nned for v«ii.'at i i)n;i 1 (ulncat itni w;is (Miiph;p; i ;u'iL P;i rt i t' i ji;int , i-ninmrnt imI oh 
t lii^ luu'ii to iijU'riuh* tin* iHliira t i oiia 1 sv^i^t^Mii, p,i t t i ^if I >i r I v in tin' iirhiin :iini 
rural |jcivt'rty arca'», iti (irdcr iu prcpart' sttulcut'. to mvvl the imivAuvd 
liemafuis of ruK^^nal economic ilcve lopmtMii . \h\s roiu t'ln tor ihati^fi' m thr 
(Hlucat ioiia 1 syiaiMn was c'X[nH*sscd liy IkirttMra* [)i;^0|i, V i t'o= P ii^s 1 don I oi' jrxas 
Scnitlierii University, wIumi she statinl that: 

lulucation aiul traiiiin): rirc essential to the deve 1 opmcMit of' a 
competent labor force that is capable t^f adjust iii); to chruif^iiig 
cconoiiiic and social t^irces. The educational system of America 
must undergo niiU ked cfian>^e to respond to the future netuls of the 
eeonomy. (White lluuse (ionference, \97H, pp. 14 

Matching Demand with Available Labor 

Some regional ccononiios have an adequate rate of economic growth arid can 
generate a sufficient number of jobs to absorb the available iat)or pool. 
'I'hesc economics still may have a serious mismatch Hotween the potential 
occupational supply configuration and the occupational requirements of the 
industrial growth sectors, , In nthnt^ words, there is not a i^ood fit 
hgtwcen the occupat loiuil skills of tlic regional labor force and those 
required in existing and potential job opportunities, riiis situation has 
been the primary focus of regional manpower policies. 

The problem can be vi*/we<l In two wnvs, Tt can bo n problem involving the fa 
that regional industries generate tlic wrong jobs to provide the necessary 
employment opportunities to meet the needs of the regional labor force. Or, 
it can be a problem arising from the fact that the regional labor force and 
new additions to the labor force possess the wrong occupational skills to 
meet the qualitative labor requirements of industries within the region, 

Irad i t iona 1 ly , regional manpower policies have been designed and implemented 
with the assumption that there is an inappropriate configuration of skills 
within the labor force. Therefore, manpowpr programs have becii designed to 
alter and upgrade the skills of present anil future labor force participants 
to meet the present and projected occupational skill needs of the industry, 
rhese programs have revolved around vocational education and other training 
inst i tut ions . 

If, on tne orher hand, th-^ prohlem was identirieu ns one in which regionai 
industries were generating the wrong employment configuration* policy 
alternatives couid be designed to influence the local industrial mix so tliat 
future employment opportunities more closely matched existing labor skills. 
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This ^ight be done by directing regional or stata develppment efforts to 
attracting pew industries which would utilize these skills. 

The ability of a rtgion to affect the mix of its indtistries to' match avail- 
able labpr skills is somewhat limited. In most areas where mismatches 
occur. It is because many labor force members are essentially unskilled or 
their skills are obsolete or inappropriate to technologies of progressive 
andustries. Industries are. attracted to regions on the basis of their 
comparative advantages. The most effective means for regions to alter or 
enl>ance their comparative advantage is by upgrading the local labor force. 

Regional mismatch situations compound the potential for confusing causes 
and consequences. Wage levels will rise in occupations .for which the local 
labo* supply is inadequate to meet. the demand and fall in those occupations 
for which there is insufficient demand to absorb the existing supply. 
Attempts to intervene in these wage movements, which are important market 
adjustment mechanisms, create long-term economic problems. These wage 
movemants are essentially market adjustments indicating that (a) labor with 
skills in increasingfwage occupations should flow into the regional economy 
either through in7migratlon from other regibns or through entrance of new 
skilled labor within the ^region; and that (b) labor in declining^wage 
occupations should flow out of the region either through out^migration or 
retraining. Regional emplojnnent and training policies which facilitatej 
rather than hinder these movements, will be ^ most productive in the long run. 

IMPLICATIONS OF ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A major ^purpose of vocational education is to assist individuals in acquiring 
and developing skills transferable to jobs in the local market place. 
Early support for vocational education .was geared to specif ic^ occupations 
which ware in demand by employars. The assumption was that vocational , 
education benefited both the individual and society by supplying skilled 
workers to employers. The scope of vocational education has since been 
enlarged to include, as Law and Greenwood (1977) put it, --such social and 
political topics as (1) the development of vocational education policy, 
(2) equality of opportunity, (33 distribution of incoihe; (4) social compen-- 
sationt (S) work satisfdctionj (6) national defense, and (7) productivity 
and commercial la&dership*' (P* 87). To these could be added such social^ 
goals as '^developing abilities, attitudes, work habits^'and appreciations 
which contribute to- a satisfying and productive life" (Rhodes, 1969, p* 44) . 
Whethor economic doveldpment implies a narrow def init ion ,of vocational 
education or a broad interpretation depends on the current focus of economic 
policy aimed at increasing employment, personal income, j and equitable dis- , 
tribution of income among people and regions. It is wijthin this realm of 
economic activity that implications for vocational education are discussed 
in this paper. Other factors, such as "social compensations" and "attitudes", 
are not considered here. 



^ ^^lloflnthe i!»^p<Drtant role of work in determining the individual's status 
and tili/lor share the distributloh of income is an important aspect of the 

'^f ^kHlioracter « Furthermore, according 'to StfaAson (1978, p. 89), the 
CTl^lcahloiiont o this distribution system is the occupational structure, 

^nd ItsiOit Impor arit determihant is its precursor, the training system*.^' 
Mo^^ Miits ^^oe that increases in the amount of capital any labor alone 
caA^oioKplaifi alL of the growth in output. Education and trainings by 
inipt^ofliitlio stoc o£ human resources, play a ' significant role in/economic 

grP^tliiiNDvelop^^m^Tlt . Denison (1964) has stated that education contributes 
to ^ciild powth. in two ways: 

' Fim, it ma)^ Taise the quality of the labor force, defined to 
Ifioliide ill ^ cupat ions from the hignest to the lowest.... 
Wj an up ^^^Tading.of the educational background of the popula- 
itoiiyacce ^rate the rate at which society's stock of knowledge 
y f advanc s (p. 22) \ 

Dog^ito the lack Q detailed empirical evidence, some economists hold the . 

vifvv (li^t the occLx^^^ ional job structure is sensitive to changes in the 
supply of trained trainable workers. For example*, Wnchter (1974) has 

mairltiWtliat th supply of trained workers would likely influence the 
^6iL^iof"pd jafc^ s'* forthcoming from employers. This finding is partially 
bwK>Dii by the & :^^aniples of recent industrial activity in th.e southern states 
Manv^ firithiit ha^fe»^e recently located in the soutih cite the availabil ity^ of ^ 
a h^illpllUed l^^a^toor force as one of the major .factors influencing their - 
dec ^ita Other e OTiomists argue that the structure of jobs is quite in- 
dep^rtitof the eci^jcational and training characteristics of the labor 
for^e(teowj 197S^_3 , .. ' 

It ^oulJlc argued ^liat vocational education or training alone will not result 
in ^heccopic d^-w^^ 1 opment of a state or a region. There is some evidence, 
how^vorj ttat capl al and labor both move in the same direction. This means r 
tha^ , «lt| sonio ox ^= options ,^ regions with high return^" to labor also have^high 
retv^rni to capitjil in the short run, Suqh a situation, implies a greater role 
for wtal odu^^ Ionian d other training programs in regional and state ' 
ecQi^OiktoclopnieT^ ^ ^ With financial ai/d and other incentives provided by 
the fetal gDvemam en t , significant progress has been made in improving' the 
inf^astmcture and economic development^ in the states. The present focus 
spends to Icon the ^^ise of vocational oducation and programs carried out under 
pro ishs of tho ^^mprehensivo Employment ^ and Training Act (CETA) as 
v©h\ cits for the olopmcht of human resources. Vocational education is 

, beirt^^^^lljtl iip'on t align its objectives with state and local economic , 

1 dev%^ lopifjt plans ^tT^d to gear training programs to local, needs. This means 
that,^ rtloil odi^i at ion must develop, a certain amount of flexibility in ■ 
pro^ji offerings. Some states have already achieved a certain degree of 

fle^ Ifcllltpn the ^ program offerings based oni employer needs. The trend 

lik^ lytocontliUiD ^ The need for cloHor collaboration between vocational 

eduQ <i'tlpii d otliD^:^- omployment and training programs is increasingly evident. 
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Fedoral programs which are not specif ically aimed at economic development 
but iiffoct the prosper ity of states also have impliclitions for vocational 
education* For example, since the enactment of the Employment. Act of 1946^ 
thb federar government has been committed' to using fiscal and monetary , 
policies to pursue a^number of economic goals for the country as a whole i 
These goals include low unemplpyment , a high rate of growth^ and stable 
prices CCiraham, » 1976) . The policies mpst commonly used by the federal govern- 
ment include tax credits and rate lad^ustments^ public works and public employ- 
ment programs, and a variety of monetary policies . ' 

A recent example of the use oP such policies by the federal government was 
the announcement in 1977 of a $20*4 billion recovery progi^am, including i 
$4 billion for local public works, an expansion of CETA by 3,46,000 positions, 
and $11*4 billion for tax credits (Carter, 1977). Since the objective of 
these federal programs is to lower ^unemployment , promote economic growth, 
and regulate inflation^ they have subtle implicatioTis for vocational educa- 
tion. For Example, CKTA programs involve training of both in-school and 
out-of-school youth and adults. Similarlyi public works programs increase 
the demand for trained labor and, thus, the need for training and retraining 
programs. These programs also help improve the infrastructure, buildings, 
roads, utilities, and public, administration in a region or state * These 
Improvements contribute to economic development in a region or state. In 
addition, bi 1 lions of dollars are allocated by the federal government each 
year to programs which have a bearing on economic development. These ^ 
programs involve improvements of community facilities, housing, transportation, 
employment^ and training, and planning assistance, among others/ Although 
these programs often are not coordinated, they should have implications for 
vocational education because they increase the capacity of the states for _ 
economic growth, 

' ■• i ' / ' • 

Manpower Policy and Vocational Education " - 

Manpower policy has serious implications for the effects of . vocational 
education on. the economy. Manpower did not exist as a separate policy concern 
until the post-World War II era, and it did not attain wide recognition until 
the early 1960s, Since, then ft has emerged as a major area of national 
concern- According to a study of manpower programs by the National Acad^em)^ 
of Sciences (1975), manpower policy Is characterized by £V concern for people 

in relation to work: *\ . 

* '■ 

Manpower pel icy 'l>lends social and economic objectives; to provide 
^ opportunities for self-suppo-rt and fulfillment through employment 
and to enhance economic perfdrmancc through increased labor pro- 
ductivity and mobility. It shares sevoriil elements with other 
policies, especially those for education, fiscal and monetary 
management, and income maintenance, ^but it cannot be ^regarded as 
synonymous with any one of. them. (p,5l) 



As an important source ,pf skill training in this country, vocational 
education should have a greater influence on the formulation of manpower 
.policy than it has to date, y^ational education is a dominant factor in 
the supply of" labor. 'Accordihg to some econom^its (see Wachter, 1974) , 
vocational education could also affect the demand for labor, .Furthermore, 
it could have some b&aring on these two labor market forces. Yet, until 
recently, there v^s li^tld coordination between the formulation and implex- 
mentation of national manpower policy and vocational education policy. One 
^ of the primary objectives^of the Education Amendments of 1976 was to remedy 
the lack 'of coordination between vbcational education and other delivery 
systems for training programs. The 1976 amendments were intended to foster 
a more coordinated approach to program planning for the delivery of educa- 
tional and training services at the state and local levels. According to • 
key cangressional staffs the intent of the legislation was to 'improve 
coordination among the major deliverers of educational and training services, 
including public vocational education, CETA prime sponsors * and other public 
training institutions (Sum^ et al., 1977); Two import^ant features of this 
aspect of the legislation were determination of common d^*^a needs among 
state? and review of other staff plans. Similar coordi^ h^S sta^e and 
regional efforts for economic development will soften, tc considerable 
degree, the criticism that education and training do not prepare youth for 
today's jobs (Wiite House Conference^ 1978). 



Occupational /Projections 

Occupational projections are critical factors in determining needs for ^ 
^ vocational education programs. According to the 1976 legislation, th^ 
purpose of vocational education is training and retraining designed to 
prepare individuals fof gainful employment as semi-skilied or skilled 
workers or technicians or subprofessionals in recognized occupations and 
in new and emerging occupations. In accordance with this definition; needs 
assessment in vocational education can be interpreted as discrepancy/ analysis 
of the difference between ^anticipated manpower demand and manpower supply. 
This discrepancy to a certain degree determines the number and mix of new 
businesses and industries that could be promoted in a region without ynduly 
\stretching the labor supply to existing businesses and industries^/ 

Over the past few years, a number of models have been developed to/ determine 
and project manpower .demand and supply, Kidder C19'72) and Stevens (1976), 
Miave reviewed these models and classified them according to scope/ and 
approach. In spite of the number of manpower projection models available, ' 
the need for employment projection ciata is still urgent. According to 
Wirtz (1975), "The proj ections. of future needs remain seriously inadequate, 
especially with respect to local (as compared with nationwide) employment 
prospects" (p, 5). Similar opinions have also been expressed by members of 
the National Advisory Council on Vocational Education and s^tate and local 
administrators.^ 




dne of the mo^t promising programs designed to provide jQccupatlonaL employ- 
ment data for vocational education program planning the Occupatiorial 
Omploymcnt. Survey (OESj . The Oocupatlonal pmployment Survey is a cooperative 
~ effort between the Empr^yment and Training Administration of the U.S, Dept- 
ment of Labor and state employment iecurity offices. Data are collected 
from non-jbgricultural employers by means of mailed questionnaires. These 
data, which are collected in a three-year cycle r^re compiled to develop 
occupational profiles of various industries, thereby providing an estimate 
of current employment in more than 2,000 individual occupations CDempsey, 
1976).. . . 

The industry-occupational employment matrix d^^ by the Bureau of 

Labo^ Statistics (BLS) ia an econometric tecfsnique used to^ forecast occupa- 
tional emproyment. The present national matrix shows employment in about 
' 42e^specific occupational categories cross-classified by 201 industrial sectors 
and six class-of-worker categories. Industry employment data collected through 
the OE^ survey are used as input to the matrix to 'forecast occupational em- 
pioyment for a tapet year. In 1972 work was begun on a national-state matrix' 
so that occupational employment could be projeQted for the states as well as 
for. selected sub-state regions. ^ ^ 

Although the BLS model promises to provide occupational data for vocational 
educational planning, it has weaknesses which tend to limit the utilization ' 
of forecast data. One problem common to all such forecasting techniques i^s 
that of accurately forecasting the level of economic activity, both In the 
aggregate and by sector (Hollister, 1976). The. efforts of federal and state 
governments to intervene in order to decrease unemployment through increased 
subsidies and creation of emergency jobs exemplify hazards involved in 
predicting economic activity. Another problem involved in the prediction 
, of economic^ activity relates to inereased competition among stajtes and sub- 
state regions for Industrial and economic growth through promotion, subsidies, 
tax exemptions, and similar economic stimuli XYpung et al., 1972). When these 
activities do^not follow overall national economic tr^ds, pr^ictions of 
CQOnomic activity at the state and'' sub-state regional level are particularly ' 
hazardous* 

A second problem involved in using the BLSmatrix to project ocGupational 
employment relates to changes in technology* The problem lies in accurately 
predicting the rate and the quality of change in existing technology which 
would affect not ohly the emplO)mierit profile of different industrial sectors 
but productivity as well. In addition to anticipating the rate of techno- 
logical change, forecasters must also anticipate the effect that the supply 
of" labor will have on the quantity of labor .a©tualiy utilised ,^ Because of 
the ^'substitution effect" (substitution of capital inputs for labor inputs)/ 
inaccuracies inherent in forecasting or anticipating technological changes 
and their effects on productivity may. tend to render the projections of 
occupational employment subject to considerable error. 
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The thlr4 problem with the BI3 model relates to* the lack of specificity 
for local use. Under the 0^/ program, the BLS matrix is being used to 
forecast occupdtiojial employment for state:i, SMSA's with populations of 
250,000, and selected- county groupings meeting the same population criterion 
(Dempseyy 1976)* These projections fall short of the expectations of 
-vocational educators because the school districts, the basic building blocks 
of the planning proces|, are generally political divisions rather than labor 
marki^t entities. Thus, even after the extension of the current BLS model,, 
the occupational data will be of limited use to local plannerd of vpcational 
education, ' ^ j ^ 

''Another school of thought considers'aGmdemic the argument concerning the 
"specificity-' and the '4dVel of accuracy'* of occupift ional employ^^?rt data . 
According to these economists, vocational education planners cannot relate 
to, changes in the labo^ market because of the inertia caused by existing 
investments in physical plants, professional staff, and the self-interest 

^pf vocational educators. Stevens (1976) states this argument in the, ^ 
following terms:, - . " . 

There is a need to eschew reliance on beliefs in inherent good 
intentions, to end repetitive appeals for improved communications, 
'' and to halt the stream dC recommendattons to collect mare *or better 
information on this and that aspect of our lives. The actors behave 
as they do because it is ifp their self-interest to do so, given the* 
' institutional context in wiich they b^erate. Given the ruies 
of the game, eyeryorie plays to win* There at'e information imper- 
fections which result in^ educational outcomes which most of us 
, would agree are undesirable. But some participants prefer the 
present situation because they are .benef itin^^rom it relative to 
perceived alternative circumstances, .And these actors will attempt 
to maintain the status 'quo. Cp*36) ; . 

Stevens concludes that vocational educators, in ojr^ar to retain their dis- 
cretionAfln deciding whether to accept or reject tf^^vaiLable occupational 
employment projections, have consistently failed to define the limits on the 
accuracy of such projections. 

An increasing number of agencies are involved in employment projections, and 
there are some important new developments* For example, the National 
Occupational Information Coordinating Committee (NQICC) is completing regu- 
lations to administer the 1976 vocational education amendments. The S. 
Department of Labor is completing a handbook of occupational key words. The 
National Center for Education Statistics is p,fceparing guidelines for a 
minimum data st)t for educational reporting pcfrposes. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics continues to refine its methods and data through the Occupational 
Employment Stat Istics .(OIkS) program and the Unemployment Insurance Data Base 
Project, amonj^others . ^ 
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mavi of when consideratlW is given to occupational projectipns. They are i 



Acao^Jing^to Stevens ,(in\Br«Uon, 1977), there are several poin^\^to be 



1. There nas ibaen a gaperal failure *to decide what level of 
employment pr0jectidn accuracy is require*d. 

2. SklU^and occupation are frequently treated alike, 

3. For very stable employment sectors, depending upon the 
precision pf projection needed, "f>ld" data may be quite 
satisfactory. , * \ 
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4;." PTdjectiori of manpower requirements is a technological 
exercise, not an economic understanding. There is no 
explicit considaratlon of the Interaction of supply 
and demand forces * and no statement of the behavioral ,^ 
' responses of . the economic actotsi or, if such forces 
are considered, they are iissumed to exhibit lero or^ 
^ near zero influence, 

, • 5, rate-^sf-^/teturn approach produces no target number 

^ of people t# be trained In various skills to equate 

their rates^ of return. ^ , / 

^ ■ - ^ / . . ^ - ■ . 

6* Institutional training settings, cannot replicate joint 
on-the-job trainlng/prodUctlon peculiarities which are 
associated with unique equipment and production process 
characteristics, informal ^^eam aocommodations, and -^m- 
munication idiosyncrasdes. \ > - , 

7; On-the-job training settings may be pharacterized by an , 
incumbent's uhwllllngness to train \fully-quallf led 
" competitors* if they are seen as a threat to the job 
; ^ secur-lty and/or earnings potential of the incumbents, 9 
^ Cpp.310"312) \ 

- ^ \ 

Paul (1976) has also pointed out that manpower projections should reflect 
legal economic and industrial development plans and goals. This is one way to 
make manpower. projections relevant and useful for local and state vocational 
education planning. Others who have^ade contributions to the subject of the 
use of^npower pi^ojections are Braden (1977) and Kelly et al, (19Z5) . 



I Vocational Education and Employment 

On© of th'o primary objectives of economic developmeftt is Increasing employ- 
nmnt v/ithin a state or region. It has already been noted that industrial 
development promises an^ entails training of the work force in new 
occupatipns geared to the specific needs of employers. This makes it 
economically feasible for employers to create more iohs. For residLnts it 
maans more and higher paying jobs. Better quality jobs. require morM; 
vocational education. 

« 

A well-trained work force, along with other economic factor:^, drjiv;^, ^rsdu'^- 
I tries to an area* A well-ofgahiEed vocational progrnin pin^mct^f^ econofni': 
development throXigh r ecru tJt men t of new industrieH . V icrir /Dnal C'di/c.^t irHi 
thus should be promoted oven when there is no immediate nroi^pect of 
tYidustrial activity. 

^^^cational educatLon is .somot imcs criticized for its rigidity in responding 
to\labor market realities and the world of work, Pressley and McGi^i4_JJ4?^^ , 
while- justifying classroom tralninjg as part of a CETA program, voice their 
criticism in tha following terms 

Traditional educatibnal preparation was found nQticoably Ipcking^^ 
on two counts. First, there was a lack of linkages between public, 
^scnool colleges and university classrooms and the real world of - 
work* Because they could not obtain adequately trained new per- ^ 
sonnel from traditional education programs, business and industry 
became increasingly involved in the training process.,*.. Second, 
a substantial segment of those who entered the traditional education 
system were not reached by its efforts for one reason or another* 
In large part, those unreachables came from the ranks of the poor, 
most often from minority ethnic\ groups , They compt'ised a social 
subgroup called "the disadvantaged.'* (p.l) % 

)^lthough the above criticism i'^primarily aimed at tradifional academic 
Education, vocational education shares part of tliat criticism. In light 
o\f recent developments In suqh rstates as Oklnhoma, Texas, and'Tennessee 
wlWre vocational programs arc being geared more closely to employer needs, 
such criticism seems harsh. Assessment of employer needs and identification 
of\barrieTs to employment of youth and adults on a cantinuint bp^sis seem to 
be Wining acceptance among vocational educators. Tf^ thes^o /programs are 
expanded, vocational education should be able to provide better service to 
the uisadvantaged, the handicapped, and the poor. Programs such as 
Relating Training'tD Occupational ^Needs {HKTONFi) in 'i'cnnessee (Paul et al., 
1979) ,^ ^sliould ba Itulpful in achiuving this objective. ^ , 
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Tho liliTONI^jprojeut is designed to improve the aongruonco of vocational oduca" 
tion pi*^^^iftfts with curroAt job pruuticcs in the middle Tennessee area, .Under 
this projectr data wore collceted from employers to assess their needs In 
term^i of workers' skills and attitudes. At the same time career aspirations^ 
skill^training, and work altitudes of vocational, students were 'assessed to find 
a match with the employers' needs. Analysis of gaps between employer expec- 
tations ^hd student aspirations is designed to. help guidance, counseling and 
skirl training programs. Strengthening communications between employers and 
vocational educators is an Important feature of'^the RETONE system. 

Youth unemploymeiiy in the United States has ba^n^the cause of national con= 
corn in recent years. The gross facts are weU known; 16-to 24-year-olds 
constitute just undec 25 percent of the labor, force but close to 50 percent 
of all unemployed persons and minority teenagers have an unemployment rate of 
approximately 40 percent, three timis that of white youth CDeLone, 1978).^ 
The problem of urbap economic development cannot be separated from the issue ^ 
of increased youth ernployment* Some would argue that Improvements in the 
educational system and its linkages to the world' of work are the critical 
varlabJos in coiiroating youth unemployment* It, has been observed that during 
the last recession^ other countries had more. y3uth employment programs pnd 
depended less on public service employment than did the United States. An 
important feature of programs in other countries was to encourage training 
and employment or a combination of both fPoubenSj 1977). > - 

Wlrti (1975), Swanson (1978) and some other educators^ and economists have 
advocated usihg vocational education as a ^^fiolding tank** during 'recessions 
and similar high unomploynKont periods. Wirti, points out that: 

Recession ^ainly is a time of natlfanal crisis. Sut it is also 
a time when the cost of educational reversal is at its lowest, 
when inqome support programs are already paying out money, and* 
when whatever additional government expenditure's necessary 
is entering the economy when ir is most neede^ The propositions 
have been well-recognized in Sweden and put imtff practice in the 
form of a counter-cyclical education and training policy, (p. 118) 

A' similar theme is exnrossed by Rehn (1974) when he rccommends^the policy 
of income mrfintenance and- transfer arrangements as public policy to com- 
bat "the inf lat ion-unemployment dilemma. This would allow the Supply of labor 
to vary in response to market demand without affecting the indwidual's 
flou ot incomb'i The leisure time forced by cyclical changes ip the labor 
market should^ be used for useful education and training. Accmrding to l^aw 
and Greenvyqod (1977) , v^ational education has been jfroven to\be an appro- 
priate vehicle to effect the economic function of youth and atult employment. 
They suggest further critical analysis of the economic r4le o^f vocational 
education. , . 



Vocational Education and tiii Pnvati Stctor 

■ ■ , 

An *issue closely associatod with the subject of employment is the relation- 
ship between vocational education and the private sector; TTiere are count Icsf 
examples of private sector involvement in school-related career development 
and employment programs ranging from career exploration to vocational School 
coopeirative programs. The evidence of effectiveness of such efforts is 
mixed at best, but the faith of employers in the elixir of schooling remains 
substantial tDeLone , 1978). Yet, many employers and emplqyer orgahizatians 
complain that vocational education programs remain insensit^e to private^ 
sectfjr 'concerns , a fact which is manifest in the lack of attention to plan- 
ning and phasing of programs. 

Only recently have serious efforts been made to ass'^ss employer needs in 
developing vocational education programs, Since the 1968 vocational oducatibn 
legislationi numerous information systems have been developed, tested, and 
implemented' to assist, the planning of vocational education programs, fiwc 
corranon feature of almost all such systems is the assessment of cyrrent and ^ 
future deman'd defined as worker requirements. Whereas the method of arrivi^ng 
at manpower demand figures may vary from system to system, or from state to 
stf&te, £11 information systems are concerned with the needs of employers 
and with planning program offerings to meet those necd.s. 

At the same time, industries and businesses are becoming more concerned with 
human resource development. There is renewed interest in better job environ- . 
mentSj job satisfaction^ job restructuring, training infd retraining, and 
better use of leisure time. Employers are finding that investment jhi human 
resources pays dividends in terms of a more productive work force .-(Mi 1 Is , 
1975), , ' \ ' \ ^ 

Vocational education has the potential to become more involved in human re- 
source devilopment. It needs to be involved in retraining programs and training 
in better use of leisure time. Currently, however, efforts are mostly 
concentrated on training youths and adults for entry- level jobs, J n the 
United States, where jobs become obsolete In an average of eight years, and ^ 
where. the average worker Changes his occupation at least twice in a working ' ) 
life, retraining becomes essential. At present , almost all retraining is ) 
^done by industry.. With ^a shift 11iN(ocation®l education policy, this could 
Change. A closer linkage between/employers and vocational education could * 
result in a team-eff&rt where vocational education provides classroom 
training and industry provides on-the-job experience. Vocationar education 
also needs to develop lasting rclationships--with the labor union movenienf. 
Vocational educators have not yet been able to tap the vast resource 
represented by labor unions. 



Vocational Education and Productivity 

Productivity, of the work force is an area^f important economic activity.- 
The effects of education, on productivity are difficult to measure accurately. 
Bolino (1972) has identified formal education as one of 23 factors that affect 
economic growth. Informal education and on-the-job training could not be 
included because their effect on economic growth could not be estimated. « 
Other problems^ in assessing the effect of education on pjoductivity Include 
weighing of fetors, lack of adequate data, and inadequacy of measures. 
Bqlino has found that any method of assessing the effect of education on 
productivity which is. based on purely academic education must understate 
the role of education in economic growth. He .has suggested that occupational 
training should be' included in the definition of education while makj/ng 
estimates of economic growth factors. Denison (1964) in an earlier study 
admitted that his estimate of the contribution of education to economic 
growth was quite arbitrary.' He stated: 

I know of no way ftp -estimate directly the contribution of the 
. . advancement 6f knowledge in its application to the growth rate. 
This estimate is obtained as a residual., Like any residual, it 
picks up errors in all other estimates .insofar as t|rffse are not 
offsetting. In the present case, this is a^arave rimitation. (p. 229 

Other..\ef forts at measuring ke effects of vocational ed\icatiorhon the labor 
market, on the participants, and on the community as a whole suffer from 
similar limitations. A national conference conducted by the National 
Center for Research in Vocational Education in August, 1978 highlighted 
this inadequacy. The objective of the conference was to discuss vocational 
education outcome measures, including jab placement, job satisfaction, and 
noneconomic outcome measures (Darcy, et al. 1979). 

Lewis (1977) discusses the role of individuals in productivity as follows;^ 

Recognizing and employing the conceptual framework of human 
capital opens' the way .tor explaining past economic growth, 
planning the .alteration of such growth in the future, and 

• altering the distribution of productive abilities (Labor 

productivity) may be modified by individual decision and 
public policy. Rational (i.e^, efficient) decisionmaking 
is. not only desirable but possible within the educational 
sector, (p. 47) ^ 

Phillips (1977) expressed the opinion that there has been a tendency in 
.discussing productivity to overlook the resourcefulness and ^initiative of 
Individuals^ In the American workplace. He states*- j 
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There is evidea^e that we an re-discoverlng , perhaps out of 
neceisity^ those human resources. In searching for ways to 
improve economic performance, there is a growing attentic«n 
' to new organizational structures -and new roles for the mim 

arid women who work in ^erica's companies and work places. 
0 Cp.2) 

Since productivity involves workers, their g|rpabilitios, their value systems,, 
thelr^^sensitivt^les, and their aspirations, vocational education throi^h 
training and retraining, programs , and through guidance and counseling services, 
should be in a good position to affect the produccivi y of our labor force. 

The average American worker, with over twelve years of schooling, is one of 
the best educated in the world* There is some argument, in fact, that 
the work force is over=educat^d* A recent Bureau of Labor Statistics 
study reports that between 1976 and 1985 there will be 2*7 million college 
graduates who will be forced into below college-level positions* There 
will be 10^4 million^ graduates competing for 7*7 milLion jobs traditionally 
requirin)^ college degrees. Any future educational policy should b€* directed 
towards targeting education to the realities of the job market. As Dixon 
has stated: ^ , . c.j 

The educational system of America mjst 'undergo marked ch^.nge to 
respond to the future needs of the economy.*.* Current i'ederally 
financed employment programs must rtquire training to de\elop 
competency as a ^rt of the opportunity to work;/ Tempore ry work, 
void of. foture^oriented direction, can only ser^ to reinforce 
\the hopelessness and the despair that charactemze the unemployed 
%f this Nation. (White House Conference, 1978, o* 16) 

By improving the training level of the work force and by providing a variety 
of flexifele opportunities for retraining, vocational educators can play a 
significant role in increasing the productivity level of American labor. 

CONCLUSIONS ^ • 

A well -coordinated economic development effort at the local or stale level 
includes* adequate training facilities geared to specific needs of Cfmployers, 
In southern states, industrial traihing programs conducted by vocatlona,! 
.institutions have demonstrated the potential for attrafting new and expanding 
industries. In many states, notably Oklahoma, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Tennessee, the relationship between industrial developers and A^ocational 
educators has resulted in economic expansion. Similar efforts are underway 
in othe» states, ' ' 
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Imprcjvliig the product i vi ty of Amoriuun workers is hocoming important for 
ouF^uonomic survival. Vocational education, by improving training programs 
an^ by providing training to marginally productive workers, could make a 
difference in the productivity level of the work force. 

One important objective of economic development . is more jobs. Training alone 
will not result in^incroased employment. Vocational educators need to assess 
empldyer needs which translate directly into employment opportunities. 
Vocational, education thus has the potential to play a more significant role 
in the nation's economic growth and development. 

Concern for vocational education is concern for the world of work. It is 
concern for the employer who h^res vocational graduates and creates jobs to 
keep the economy prosperous. It Is concern for experienced workers, for the 
youth who are at the threshold of promising careers, and for the new role of 
women who aapife to expanded opportunities in the workplace. It is concern 
fs^r the economic well'^being of the nation. 
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